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HE following letter opens a ques- 
tion which is not confined to the 
needs of a New England town, 
but is of far wider interest : 



Boston, December 15, 1906 
Editors the Collector & Art Critic, 
"Dear Sirs: 

"Would it be within your province to 
express an opinion on the following 
matter ? 

"I am one of a board of trustees of a 
public library, in one of the suburbs of 
Boston, to which is attached an art gal- 
lery containing at present less than one 
hundred paintings, none of which can be 
considered in any sense masterpieces. 

"We have recently had left us a fund 
for the purchase of works of art, the in- 
come of which amounts to about $3,000 a 
year. We have not, however, reached any 
conclusion as to what policy to pursue in 
the purchase of these paintings. 

"A suggestion has been made that we 
devote the fund to the development of 
American art. If we did, it would have 
to be modern American art, as we could 
not possibly compete with the galleries in 
many of our large cities which are al- 
ready provided with works by the early 
American painters. 

"Another suggestion, more in keeping 
with my own view, is that we purchase 
from time to time representative works 
of the various schools of modern art: 
English, Dutch and French, as well as 
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American. We should possibly be more 
likely by this policy to give instruction 
and enjoyment to our local community 
than if we attempted a more ambitious 
policy, which would be beyond the power 
of one generation to accomplish. 

"We all admit, however, a lack of 
knowledge sufficient to determine the best- 
method to pursue, and seek for informa- 
tion from those who have made the study 
of art their lifework. 

"Sincerely yours, 

"F. E. W." 

This is not an isolated case. There are 
many institutions in need of just such a 
definite policy as F. E. W. is looking for. 

And let me right at the outset approve 
my correspondent's disinclination to heed 
the suggestion "to devote the fund to the 
development of American Art." Aside 
from the fact that the fund was not pro- 
vided for the development of any particu- 
lar brand of art, national or otherwise — 
but "for the purchase of works of art" — 
I should like to protest against this ex- 
pression when it is too glibly patronizing- 
"The development of American art" has 
in many instances covered a clever ruse 
whereby very cold-blooded mercenaries- 
have made use of the good-hearted Ameri- 
can artist. 

The aim of a museum is to educate 
the people to the highest ideals of art — 
and art is not limited by the boundaries 
of any nation. Now, it so happens that in 
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modern art many American landscape 
•painters surpass their foreign brethren 
an the beauty of their work — and for that 
reason their work should be purchased 
*by museums, and for no other. However, 
iif a museum fulfils its mission foreign 
-work will find a place on its walls, for 
inspiration and comparison. 

Much may be done within the limits 
of a yearly income of $3,000. It will be of 
course impossible to purchase the master- 
pieces for which the world contends. To 
even attempt this it would be necessary 
to allow the yearly income to accumulate, 
which I do not believe was the intention 
of the donor. The sum is, however, large 
enough for the museum to acquire a credit- 
able collection, and I may be allowed to 
suggest a plan which would materially 
increase even the benefits which this fund 
may bestow on the people of our Boston 
suburb — a plan which might be followed 
by other communities : 

A summer exhibition might be or- 
ganized to be composed of the work of one 
hundred artists, each one of whom would 
be invited to loan a canvas to this museum 
for one month, with the understanding 
that one or more paintings are to be pur- 
chased out of this exhibition for the per- 
manent collection of the museum. A part 
of the fund, say $2,000, should be set 
aside for this purpose. 

Regarding this plan, I would say that 
I know it is becoming difficult to get ar- 
tists to loan their pictures to small exhibi- 
tions. They are beginning to look askance 
at traveling shows, which only seem to be 
.Organized for the personal gain of the 
•promoters. But if the affair be rightly 
managed by the trustees the artists will 
see that there is a bona fide opportunity 
to dispose of their work, and the choice 
being in competition they should natur- 
ally send their best pictures. 

An additional twenty-five foreign paint- 
ings could easily be had from dealers, to 
Jend variety to the show, as well as afford- 
ing opportunities for comparison. 

The expenses of this exhibition should 
4>e more than covered by the charge of an 
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admission fee — and here comes in an im- 
portant factor, which was successfully tried 
at Watertown, New York, at Mr. C. F. 
Naegele's suggestion. Let every admission 
ticket have a coupon attached to it, upon 
which the visitor can write the catalogue 
numbers of at least three paintings he or 
she would like to see added to the mu- 
seum's permanent collection. This ple- 
biscite would add to the interest of the 
exhibition, and increase the number of 
visitors, while enabling the trustees to 
find out whether the works to be pur- 
chased would meet with popular approval. 
The surplus of the money received for 
admissions, after expenses have been 
paid, together with the commissions on 
paintings sold to outsiders — and possible 
donations from public spirited citizens — 
might swell the fund beyond the original 
$2,000 set aside for purchases. 

Thus the permanent collection could be 
materially and judiciously increased, and 
in addition an opportunity would be 
given the public to see once a year a 
representative collection of modern paint- 
ings, and there might also be a sum of 
money left over to purchase a painting later 
in the open market — although I have an 
idea that the trustees will be strongly 
tempted to expend at this exhibition 
the entire fund available. 

The plan carries out the policy of doing 
"the greatest good tothegreatest number," 
at the least cost. 

Another subscriber sends a letter from 
Milwaukee, Wisconsin. He writes that up 
to date having been a collector of the 
work of foreign artists, he has not been 
able to determine which are the best 
living American painters. He continues : 

"I will greatly appreciate it if you 
would, for my personal information, give 
me the names of the ten living American 
artists whom you consider the BEST and 
also give them in order of their greatness, 
from your point of view. Of course I appre- 
ciate the fact that the personal opinions 
of even art editors, art critics and the best 
art dealers will naturally differ, in making 
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up a list of this sort and that lists made 
up by half a dozen, or any other number 
of persons competent to judge would 
vary somewhat, although the names of 
some artists might be included in every 
list; but at any rate I will greatly appre- 
ciate your opinion. 

"Some time ago I read with much 
interest a list of forty or more American 
artists in your journal whose work you 
thought no one would make a mistake in 
buying, but you made it clear that the 
list did not include the older and well 
known artists, and I now ask you to give 
me the names of the ten you consider the 
best, without regard to the previous list." 

My correspondent rightly indicates that 
the purely personal way is the only way in 
which his question can be answered. 
If it may help, however, him or any other 
collector, I would record my personal 
preferences as follows: Winslow Homer, 
Horatio Walker, E. C. Tarbell, D. W. 
Tryon, J. Francis Murphy, C. Melville 
Dewey, F. W. Benson, H. W. Ranger, 
Childe Hassam, C. H. Davis. — These are 
ten — but how about Abbott Thayer, 
George de Forrest Brush, Joseph de 
Camp and a few others ? It is an ungrate- 
ful task thus to catalogue men. Perhaps I 
am sorry I spoke! 

But not half as sorry as Mr. Frederick 
S. Church ought to feel for the awful 
break he made on his return from his 
first trip to Europe. Often when any one 
says something startling our first im- 
pulse is to agree with him. Perhaps it is 
our innate opportunism, our unconscious 
dissatisfaction with things as they are, 
which prompts us to lend a willing ear to 
the voice that is outre — but really, in this 
case, when an old man past sixty talks 
like a young college coxcomb, we feel 
inclined to wish that he was one, so he 
could be taken out in the backyard for 
a pmgelen. 

Mr. Church made a quick trip — he 
himself said it was "on roller-skates" — 
through the art galleries of Europe, and 
the results is that he denounces foreign 



art at wholesale, old and modern; and 
the Louvre by preference. 

Here are some of Mr. Church's utter- 
ances: "I subscribe to " Fred Reming- 
ton's gospel, 'To hell with Europe!' — 
I thought the Louvre a terror. You have 
to wade through an immense gallery of 
stuff to see a few fine things. — What 
impressed me most about the old masters 
was that they did too much work." 

However, I still think that we have 
taken dear old Church altogether too ser- 
iously. Did any one consider that the in- 
terview which raised such a storm in the 
tea-caddy was given out the day after 
Thanksgiving ? — and that this is the mince 
pie season ? 

No, friends, Mr. Church isn't as bad as 
he paints himself. He is a fine gentleman, 
delightful and lovable in private life, and 
not at all the roaring bull of Bashan he 
might be supposed to be. He didn't intend to 
sail into the old masters hard enough to 
hurt them. He wouldn't do that for the 
world ! He realizes well enough that all he 
knows he has learned indirectly from the 
conventions and practices of the past. 
And just as he is perfectly willing that 
other painters should make a living after 
Church has ceased to delight us with 
lovely young girls flirting with lions and 
flamingoes — so is he also willing to permit 
the great storehouses of the world's art, 
like the Louvre and the National Gallery, 
to remain. 

Why, the whole thing is a joke! I im- 
agine I can hear now that wicked old boy, 
Church, with a Macchiavellian smile, 
chuckling at the thought of how he made 
us all sit up and take notice. And possibly 
there was method in his madness; he 
wanted to teach us a lesson. Mayhap he 
thought American artists were getting too 
"stuck up," too pampered by adulation, 
and so with a reductio ad absurdam he 
wanted to show us to what preposterous 
limits spread-eagle Americanism might 
be carried. 

No — Church is all right! But I only 
hope, for his sake, that he won't give out 
another interview the day after Christmas. 
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I am so often asked by correspondents 
as to the value of old pictures in this 
■country that I might as well spare them 
jand myself a great deal of scribbling by 
raying that we have no standard here. 
"The only estimate which we can make 
5n the matter must be based on the stand- 
ards of London and Paris, where certain 
masters and certain schools have a com- 
paratively fixed value. Even this is not 
positive, with the entrance into the auction 
mart of the opulent American picture 
buyer. Still with the English and French 
auction prices to work upon — which are 
regularly recorded in our "Sales" columns 
— American collectors can arrive at a 
fair approximation. 

What I would impress upon persons 
interested is the fact that guineas are not 
sold at the price of brass farthings, and 
that one rarely finds jewels in the gutter. 
Knowledge, as well as a lucky star, is 
required to unearth gems in such unpro- 
pitious places. Almost the only method 
of acquiring them is through the regular 
trade channels. Reputable dealers do not 
buy rubbish and sell it for gold. They take 
their chances on certain pictures for 
which they believe they have or can make 
& market, and they sell them at a reason- 
able advance. Nobody works for nothing 
in this world who has to work at all, as 
most of us do, and no man can deny to 
another the right to a legitimate profit 
on his labor. 

The dealer who sells a picture to a 
collector is responsible for what he sells, 
and his reliability is the only safeguard. 
The vagram peddlers of pictures, unless 
Ithey can furnish indisputable evidence 
.of the provenance of their wares, are to 
4>e guarded against. 

The paragraph in these pages last 
month on the so-called " Society of Illus- 
trators and Artists," which had laid plans 
to hold annual exhibitions this season in 
various large cities, should be supple- 
mented by the statement that the pro- 
moters came to grief in Pittsburg, where 
4he manager was arrested pending an 
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investigation of the scheme. 

A cable dispatch states that "Like 
Wagner before him, Richard Strauss, 
composer of 'Salome' and many other 
noted works, has been rejected as a mem- 
ber of the Senate of the Berlin Academy 
of Arts, an institution corresponding to 
the French Academy. All the sculptors, 
painters and other artists voted in his 
favor. The musicians alone blackballed 
him. They included Humperdinck and 
Joachim." 

What is this? Professional jealousy? 
Such things happen quite too often, and 
notably among artists. In this country we 
have often seen that young men with new 
missions rarely find appreciation from the 
big men, and generally have to go abroad 
to be accorded their just due. The case 
of T. Scott Dabo is in point. 

The January "Century" contains the 
first full and authoritative account of the 
notable and munificent gift which Mr. 
C. L. Freer, of Detroit, made to the nation. 

The free art question was raised recent- 
ly among the American artists residing 
in Paris, and reports have come to us 
that The Collector's advocacy of a 
duty limit of one hundred dollars is the 
most favored proposition in the adjust- 
ment of the present art tariff. 

While going to press I learn that " The 
Gulf Stream," by Winslow Homer, in 
the Winter Exhibition of the National 
Academy of design, has been bought by 
the Metropolitan Museum. The painting 
was sent in by M. Knoedler & Co., who 
are the agents for Mr. Homer's paintings. 

The judgment of the Metropolitan 
Museum authorities is highly commend- 
able. They have obtained one of the 
greatest examples of the artist, and by far 
the best painting in the exhibition. 

* "Is your picture in the Academy a 
success ? " 

" That's what I'm wondering. Some one 
said it was worth the price of admission." 



